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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter presents a collection of articles and 
news briefs on the general areas of educational change and the 
federal role in undergraduate and teacher education. There are three 
major essays. "The University Reorganizes for Human Services" 
discusses proposed changes at tre University of Vermont that are an 
attempt to integrate and systematize student learning* Of the many 
Ciianges listed, one is the reconstitution of the College of 
Technology, the College of Agriculture, and a few related departments 
in the College of Arts and Sciences into a Division of Applied 
Sciences which will contain three or four groupings. Also included in 
this essay is a summary of general competencies and knowledge areas 
that will be reprfisented by the program* The remaining essays are 
"New Possible Federal Poles and Relations for Large Institutions" and 
"Remar^ks on the Federal Role, Education, and Teacher Education." 
(JA) 
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Large Institutions Create Smaii^ 
(filing Communities Within The 

f;<|jue statement of the Study Commission, which is to be a governing statement for the UPEP program, 
ivn the following argument: 

What kinds of learning ehvironments should be given support by the federal doiiar----glven the 
cu tural and local differences which we have described—is a primary question which the UPEP 
Task Force and the Study Commission on Undergraduate Educa the Education of Teachers 

must answer. Recent research in the social sciences suggests that, in genc^ral, the communities 
which are most supporUve of intellectual and em^^ in the young tend to be those In 

which the important groups to which the individual looks are small. They are groups In which 
youth and age, work and play, education and vocation are not neatly separated. 

In such comniunities, competition among the members is not the dominant reason for acting. 
No young person stands— or feels that he stahds--^alone. I 

in school and outside of school often seems to be basic to growth in kn If a young 

person is; to feel that he belongs to a^ s^ 

have ah authority structure which is not disrupted by, or made dependent bh, '/outside" authority 
structures. [Full text of the value statement can be found in the Commission's document. Of Ed- 
ucation and Human pp. 127-135— see Page 35 for further information about the book.] 
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As a consequence of this emphasis on small institu- 
tiohs^s;mall cornmuriities, and small group learning situa- 
tions; the Study Commission ha^ been seen 
as bypassing rnajor problems in the reform of American 
education which some critics see as existing mainly in 
the large institutions. No one would deny that problems 
also exist in the small-scale institutiohs; The traditional 
liberal arts colleges, the small-scale culture-based institu- 
tio ns; thee I us ter co I leges, many co m mu n i ty-based 
iristitutioris which su 
in jeopardy. They^^^^a^^^ 

ing j to f ut u re existence, to staff ing, to accred itatioh, and 

to capacity to credential their graduates. Many are in trpu- 

ble bri every pdsi^ib 

resppndence is any-index. At the 

scale institutiohs-^he land-grant universities 

state universities— are all ex^ 

problems: student dissatisfaction with the quality of the 
education they' are receiving, faculty discontent with the^ 
governing system/ and increased legislative insistence oni 
managing the total operation of the largerscale institu- 
tion. And like the small jnstitut'i^^^ universities are 
experiencing difficulties in financing. 
> ThejStudy Coniniission's ernphasis^b^ 
hot without so rh 

E, Bayer and Alex^ yv^ Astin, ;- Faculty Influences on 
the College En viipnment,'^^^^ have found that size is 
nriord closely correlated with the student'^ 



whether or not the institution of. higher education is 
interested: in him than any other factor: (1) Institutions 
in which teaching assistants are npt frequently usisd and 
in -which faculty have high control over their classroom 
content are institutions which appear to be regarded as 




having a high concern for the individual r (2) Institutions 
which have a high perc 

faculty^ fromiy the perspective of research orlentaU 

appear tb^^m students feel that the institution as 

an insUteUbn is not ;very interested I 

:Astin].' "'I-V--^^ 

(Continued on Page 2.) 
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Small Learning Communities Withb Large Institutions . . . 



(Continued from Page 1.) 

In these same institutions, student dissatisfaction with 
the Institution and "destructive*' student protest wore 
most likely to occur [Astin and Bayer, "Antecedents and 
Consequences of Disruptive Campus Protests," Mt^asure- 
meats In Evaluation and Guidance, Vol, 4, No. 1 (April. 
1971), pp. 18-<30]. Jonathan Gallant and John Prothero 
have compiled research showing that as universities grow 
too large (beyond 10,000 students), they become impossi- 
ble for students In that they lose their mission; they 
become diffuse as "places," having no community center, 
physically or spiritually; their bureaucracies are capable 
of handling simple decisions, but boggle in the presence 




of complex decisions requiring creativity' and abundant 
imagination ["Weight Watching at the University," Sci- 
ence, January, 1972, pp, 381-388]. They tend to create 
psychologicaMy alienated students and status-oriented 
faculties. These same researchers have endeavored to 
show that the claims which are made for the advantages 
of growth in size posit increased cost effectiveness, creat- 
ing a faculty of a certain "critical mass," and flexibility 
as the chief advantages. However, their study shows that 
those gains are fully achieved by the ♦'me the institution 
comes to have 10,000 students in it and are not appreci- 
ably bettered as more students enter. The same sorts of 
arguments with respect to elementary and secondary 
schools have been elicited by Roger Barker and Paul 
Gump in Big School, Small School [Stanford University 
Press, 1964]. They show that students receive more per- 
sonal attention, are less likely to drop out, are less alien- 
ated, have a better sense of relationship to the institution, 
and have a closer ''elationship to one another and to their 
teachers if they go to a small school. They p.lso have more 
opportunity to carry more kinds of responsibility. 

The pervasive effect of American educational policy in 
the last 500 years has been to push for the larger school 
and generally for centralized policy-making at the higher 
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education and common school level. In addition, Ameri- 
can teachers are aoculturated to teach in large schools 
by being originally educated in large elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, trained in massive universities, and fed 
back Into largb schools for their teacher training. 

However, proponents as well as critics seem to be 
entirely aware of the problems that large institutions 
— colleges as well as common schools— are facing. Some 
institutions are endeavoring to do something about it. 
This issue of the Study Commission newsletter is 
dedicated to trying to show how some large Institutions 
are attempting to create small communities within t^e 
large community, where the human scale can be pre- 
served and anomy avoided. 

In addition to a series of articles on specific universities, 
this issue presents three speeches outlining: (1) a ''eform 
plan which is going ahead at the University of Vermont 
to make a large institution into a genuinely community- 
building organization serving the needs of its state; (2) 
federal policy and probable changes, particularly with 
respect to large institutions; and (3) what the federal role 
with respect to education generally is likely to be. 

The next several pages contain examples of efforts of 
reform at large institutions which may be stimulating to 
people who are looking at ways to get their institution 
to reform its undergraduate and teacher education com- 
ponents to create genuine human-scale learning com- 
munities within the large school environment. Beginning 
on Page 7, Charles Rathbone and Charles Case discuss 
the University of Vermont's reorganization plan; Paul A. 
Olson's speech on the federal role as it affects large insti- 
tutions begins on Page 21 ; the general federal role is de- 
scribed by Congressman Albert H. Quie (Republican- 
Minnesota), ranking member of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, beginning on Page 29. 




See Page 36 for Announcement of UPEP 
Program From June 14 Federal Register 



University of Kansas Forms Five Cluster 'Colleges-Within-A-College' 



The UnlvorsKy of Kansas has developed five "colleges- 
withln-the'College" at the undergraduate level (Centennial, North, 
Nunemaker, Oliver, Pearson) on the assumption that knowledge Is pro- 
duced as much in the living groups as In the class and that classes 
and living groups need to be related-— made up of students who more 
or less know each other, Each college has its own director and its own 
representatives of the Office of the Registrar, the Office of the Dean 
of Men and the Ofiice of the Dean of Women, to allow somewhat per- 
sonalized guidance. Each college has some degree of ac^^demic 
autonomy in creating interdisciplinary courses, special discussion sec- 
tions (or unusual studies— for Instance, "geography taught In a foreign 
language"). 

Perhaps the most interesting "Collegu' curriculum is tho Pearson 
College Intagrate^^ Humanities program. The teachers in the program 
are chosen for teaching competencies and capacity to represent tradi- 
tional Western "pre-industrial" views and to engage In a Socratic 
•'search for the tfu^\" Courses are Interdisciplinary, focused on policy, 
and, in some case',^. controversial— viewed by some students as "dog- 
matic" or ''authorlte..'-ian/' 

In addition, Kansi^.^ has developed programs of community outreach 
and residence cente( .> where remote communities around the state Iden- 



tify the Intellectual agendas of the people and ask Kansas to respond 
to these. Related to this work is Kansas Unlvari tty's work with Maskell 
Indian Junior College, which involves faculty interchange, work in 
Indian (aw and other Indian-related courses, and ultimately training 
Indian teachers for reservations. 

The residence centers may not yet have influenced School of Educa- 
tion policy. However, the School of Education has developed a commis- 
sion for alternative programs and voted 25 per cent of its resources 
to this commission. 

Evaluations of the Kansas "small group" program are ambiguous. 
They tend to suggest that people in the program are somewhat more 
likely to receive multiple academic awards and to encourage the forma- 
tion of friendships and giving of academic help to others. Students in 
the colleges appear to be somewhat less likely to drop out during the 
first two college years. They themselves say that the plan increases par- 
ticipation, interest, and sense of ownership in the institution; faculty 
studies suggest that faculty generally want the program to continue. 
Some people felt that "when subcollege learning is good, it is very, 
very good, and when it is bad, it is terrible." Evaluation can be obtained 
from E. Jackson Baur. Department of Sociology. 



Three Rt^sidentiai Colleges at Work on Michigan State Campus 



Michigan State University Is one of America's largest universities 
(44,000 students) and does not attempt to include all of its students 
in living-learning groups, but it does include three small (about 600 
students) cluster or residential colleges. Justin Morrill College (liberal 
arts oriented) and James Madtson College (social science oriented) 
are among the oldest of the "institutions-within-an-institution" at large 
universities. The third, Lyman Briggs College (science oriented), is rela- 
tively new, having graduated its first class in 1971. 

All three colleges have been under review in the past year because 
it has been suggested that they are high-cost segments. Each is housed 
in a dormitory and stresses teaching, the relation of the liberal descrip- 
tions to action and policy, and the development of coherent learning 
communities. 

James Madison College focuses on five interdisciplinary problem 
areas: (ethnic and religious intergroup relations; international relations; 
justice, morality, and constitutional democracy; socio-economic prob- 
lems and urban community problems). It includes field experience 
work in the junior year: innur city teeching; American Civil Liberties 
Union work; arms control; and assistance to U.S. Senators, to federal 
agencies, to think tanks and to social agencies. Educational formats 
include small groups, large groups, field work, and student-initiated 
studies. Constant attention appears to be given to better relating 
theoretical studies and practical interventions in policy-areas. 

Lyman Briggs College, which is of a similar size, is designed to pro- 
vide a liberal science-based undergraduate education. A core program 
meeting the general education requirements of the University, and pro- 
viding training in the biological and physical sciences and in mathema- 
tics, as well as giving special attention to problems in science as they 
affect society, is required of all students. 

The college, according to its administrators, is ''designed to offer 
its students the benefits and privileges of a small college community 
without sacrificing the advantages of membership in a leading major 
university. Its students include those who wish to 'major' in one of 
the traditional sciences or mathematics in preparation for graduate 
wcrk; those seeking pre-professional training; and students interested 
in ocience but wishing to defer specialization until later in their col- 
W> (perience. In addition, slightly less than 10 per cent ot its stu- 
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dents are seeking certification as secondary school teachers of science 
or mathematics. Through the training of these prosepective teachers, 
the Briggs program is of special relevance to the lower schools." 

As a result of the nature of the residential college and the free flow 
of information between faculty and students, Briggs students are known 
to play an Important role in shaping the educational experience of the 
college. Officials say that "the issue of what is good teaching is fre- 
quently raised, and students' suggestions are encouraged. The college 
employs many undergraduate teaching assistants, and has developed 
a unique training program using video equipment to provide feedback 
on interpersonal skills often used in teaching." 

Justin Morrill College, the oldest of the Michigan State cluster col- 
leges, emphasizes non-traditional forms of liberal education, par- 
ticularly in arts and humanities areas. Faculty members acting as "en- 
trepreneurs" design courses reflecting their own intellectual interests. 
Students are free to choose froi, a wide range of courses, discussions 
groups, and study centers "marketed" by the faculty; students also 
create their own curriculum by selecting from among these experiences, 
those which relate to a theme of their personal choosing, or they create 
and teach courses themselves after they have taken a seminar in 
teaching-and-learning and been introduced to some of the lore and 
science of teaching. In the junior year, the college encourages at least 
a term of field work either in the U.S. or abroad. Students are prepared 
for the experience through seminars in ' learning from experience," "a- 
nalysis of critical events," spot work in smalt towns and exposure to 
Peace Corps techniques. 

The field experience is generally an experience in "another cul- 
ture" — In depth— In a single community. Maximum mastery of the com- 
munity is encouraged prior to the field work period. This is followed 
by an extended gereral analysis in which students attempt to find mean- 
ing from the experience by pulling together theory and practice, ana- 
lyzing critical incidents, and establishing a perspective on what has 
happened. Two thirds of the student's work is in the Justin Morrill 
College, and one third is in theoretically related courses in the univer- 
sity at large. 

An intensive evaluation of the college has just been completed, and 
(Continued on Page 4.) 
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(Continued from Page 3.) 

it described Justin Morrili as doing a good job o' academic innovation. 
The report indicated thai students had developed an excellent learning 
community (in areas of motivation, mutual support, student formal and 
informal intellectual interaction, and student faculty interaction); it also 
showed that faculty had developed a similar community as a consequ- 
ence of team teaching and internal mutual criticism of teaching-learning 
efforts. The evaluation characterized the college as a genuine commun- 
ity in the sense that it has a common sense of values, a capacity to 
defend them, and a willingness to keep Internal argument alive in the 
defense of an improved learning community. Tha variety of courses and 
cost of the program was criticized. 

Justin Morrill CoHege has been inhibited in the process of educating 
teachers by conventional requirements created by accrediting and 
related credentialling processes which require "so-and-so many" 
courses in education and. In many cases, a conventional discipline- 



based major. Dean D. Gordon Rolman of the college has written: 

"We do fall into the category of 'cluster' or experimenting' colleges, 
and we do have a large percentage of our students who train for teach' 
ing in the public schools (approximately 30 per cent), But we do not 
have any program at present, nor do we contemplate having any, that 
would directly relate to the training of teachers. Our teacher candidates 
submit to alt-university requirements for certification. This means in 
practice that they must take a state-established minimum number of 
credits in a major and a minor field and a certain number of credits 
in professional education courses. In fact teacher candidates in this 
college sacrifice a good eat of the freedom and opportunity of our 
innovative curriculum in order to meet atl-university requirements. 

"I would prefer, of course, that it were otherwise, that we could 
innovate in teacher preparation along with our experiments in general 
and liberal education. Much of what we do bears upon teaching, such 
as work in sensitivity training and in field study, but at present we do 
not have anything Wke an alternative program for teachers." 



Institute for Learning and Teaching Serves Metropolitan Boston 



The University of Massachusetts at Boston has developed an 
Institute for Learning and Teaching which works with teachers and 
administrators who are already in service, parents, and community 
groups. Although it doras not emphasize the college residential learning 
community of which the teacher-to-be is a part, it does stress the learn- 
ing communities of which children are a part and which teachers will 
enter after their training. 

The Institute is concerned with serving, training, and working with 
all the forces that make up the educational life of the metropolitan area 
of Boston: schools, governmental agencies, universities and other 
institutions, and community groups. The institute is the Univorsity's 
major means of rtsponding to the city's and the community's demands 
to make its resources available to nearby schools. The Institute has 
established an Alt»:irnative Training Service which runs short-term in- 
service trainincf programs for teachers, administrators, parents, and 
community groups- that concentrate on fairly specific skills— for exam- 
ple, a conversational Spanish course for English-speaking teachers oi 
Spanish-speaking students. The Institute provides consultant-trainers 
(each allocated from $10,000 to $30,000 for temporary services) to Bos- 
ton's new open space schools, The consultant-trainers provide 
assistance to teachers and administrators and assist a cadre from the 
Staff Development Department of the Boston Public Schools in develop- 
ing skills to carry out their work ivith teachers. The consultant-trainers 
assist teachers in open space schools tiy bringing appropriate resources 



to them from institutions including: the Schools Program of Boston 
State Hospital, the Resources Center of the Children's Museum, the 
Workshop for Learning Things, the Advisory for Open Education, com- 
munity agencies, and private consultants. They work with administrators 
through meetings to share common concerns and alternative ways of 
addressing those concerns. The Institute involves many of the members 
of the rest of the University who consider the Institute a useful resource 
for developing innovative programs, especially those involving field 
work with city children and child-serving agencies. One of its services 
to the University Is the maintaining and developing of the Sociology 
and Urban Social Service (SUSS) Program, which is designed to give 
SUSS students experience in agencies where they have direct contact 
with individual c^ .lc'ren and experience with working at different levels 
in chitd-serving agencies. 

The Institute also establishes ties among its projects. Two examples 
of this anti^departmentalization are: 1) The consultant-trainer in the 
parochial school project also works in one of the secondary school 
programs; 2) Several of the Alternative Training Service programs have 
been carried out in conjunction with both the bilingual and the secon- 
dary school projects. The Institute is kept "on its toes" by the never- 
endir.g financial, social, and political changes, which, because they 
cause changes and shifting in the urban community, call for never- 
ending changes within the Institute. 



U.-Mass. at Amherst Offers Many Options for Future Teachers 



The University of Massachusetts at Amherst is developing a program 
range in its College of Education which allows for a maximum number 
of options and maximum indulgence of the "entrepreneurial" instinct. 
There are 26 programs or learning foci which range in size from 18 
to 200. There is also a large counseling office to help the students. 

Some of the teacher programs are conventional fusions of Arts and 
Q 3nces/Education work. Students and staff in others work almost 



totally for the last five semesters in the field, or in experimental educa- 
tion settings. In these programs the relationship between faculty and 
student is .usually on an informal, first-name basis. Students (20 to 30 
per cent of the total governance board) participate in the governance 
of the total college program, and they also organize and govern most 
of the work in several individual programs. Some programs are run 
on a town meeting basis, seeking consensus through faculty-student 
discussions. 
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University of Hawaii Develops New Teaching Units in New Places 



Within its College of Education, the University of Hawaii has formed 
a number of small eAperimental teaching units. They include: 

(1) The Innovative Program, which works in Kailua High School and 
three intermediate schools in the Kailua complex, is designed to educate 
teachers "who understand education as a tool for social change" by 
asking students to examine their values, clarify what they can offer 
others, and get involved in the community. The teacher-to-be is encour- 
aged to meet educational crises in the context of societal crises and 
"to make efforts to create a less destructive world." The teacher!s 
"authority" role is subordinated to his role as "guide." "co-enquirer," 
and "friend." (This program, however, is to be phased out). 

(2) The Waianai program endeavors to train teachers effective in 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Phillipino and Samoan neighborhoods. It is 
based on ideology developed by Oscar Lewis, Arthur Pearl, and others. 
The program is a field-based program conducted in the Waianai com- 
munity and provides all its work in the Waianai schools, asking staff 
and students enrolled to work in local community agencies and to reside 
in the community, 

(3) The "Thursday Nite Hui" of the same College has designed a 
proposal for a broader-based, more extensive program of a similar 
nature. 

(4) The College of Education as a whole has proposed a performance- 
based curriculum based in humanistic psychology and emphasizing 
self-actualization,' helping others to be more fully themselves, and help- 



ing others to learn in formal ways. Among the more interesting sections 
of the proposal are its sections on learning groups: independent work, 
small groups, group interaction and leadership. The program statement 
asserts that the "College" must embody what it advocates: 

"College of Education faculty members should exemplify com- 
petencies which they hold desirable for teachers. For example, if pros- 
pective teachers are to individualize instruction, their own teacher 
preparation should be individuated. 

"The program should be field-centered. That is, teaching skills, 
attitudes, and understanding should be developed in their functional 
context, the school. 

"The program should be student-centered. Most of the si«bject-matter 
would emerge from the perceptions, concerns, and needs of the pros- 
pective teacher which result from the interplay theory and his 
first-hand experiences with learners. 

"Decision-making authority should be shared by all parties affected 
by the decision. 

"The program should be personalized. Each prospective teacher must 
be accepted for what he is. A personal relationship between the pros- 
pective teacher and a faculty member needs to be developed; a non- 
threatening, supportive climate enhances the prospective teacher's 
receptiveness to feedback, sensitivity to his own uniqueness, and incli- 
nation to explore and experiment. It also develops a personal commit- 
ment or responsibility for what he is and wants to be." 



Interdisciplinary Development Teams Planned at U. of South Dakota 



The University of South Dakota College of Education is proposing 
to abolish departments and to develop a series of task forces, called 
Interdisciplinary Development Teams, centered around problems in.the 
state of South Dakota. The teams are: 1) Community Education in Rural 
Areas; 2) Educational Leadership; 3) Environmental Questions in both 
Cultural and Physical Aspects; 4) Problem Solving/Inquiry Models; 5) 
Handicapped Children; 6) Indian Education; 7) Health, Physical Educa- 



tion, and Recreation; 8) Career Development; 9) Educational Research 
and Service: 10) Central Administration. Tlie teams will work on the 
problems for a series of years in communities with the students. Stu-- 
dents in turn will be placed outstate for varying periods of internship 
to assist local communities in South Dakota in problem solving with 
respect to educational problems. Then they will work out of field-based 
centers all across the state. 



U. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee to Offer Degree in Community Resources 



Some of the programs being developed for future teachers in large 
universities are concerned to create good learning environments in tho 
higher education setting or in the field schools where teachers are 
trained. But the University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee's program takes 
the ordinary street community as its "learning environment." 

A major problem in urban education today, according to University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee educators, is that the child's experiences at 
home, in school, and in the community conflict with each other. While 
the educational goals of schools are explicit, institutions such as the 
welfare system implicitly educate those whose lives they touch with 
messages about their role and worth as human beings. Community 
leaders of Milwaukee's Black, Spanish-speaking, and Poor White com- 
munities, interested in education and concerned with the implicit educa- 
tion o1 their children, have recognized the positive educational potential 
of their organizational activities, and are working directly with the 
University's School of Education to explore ways of providing essential 
professional training for the leaders of their communities. 

The resulting B.S. degree program in Community Education was 
initiated in 1971. The program features: up to 64 credits offered for 
students* prior life experiences; three areas of specialization preparing 
students for work addressing unmet community needs (child care 
education, adolescent and adult education); development of new skills 
through practical work in the community; study of how to implement 
change; concern with improving the quality of life for urban com- 



munities; and taking "high risk" students who are leaders of or potentia} 
leaders of their minority and disadvantaged urban communities. The 
two broad objectives of the Community Education Program are: (1) pro- 
viding a process for developing educational programs emphasizing the 
needs of the students and the communities they represent; 2) providing 
a vehicle for the planning and implementing of structural change within 
the University needed to satisfy the needs of the students and programs 
tike Community Education, while maintaining the standards of the 
University. 

The Community Education Program develops explicit skills at the 
undergraduate level in community leaders who are already active in 
educational programs in their communities, and who have a com- 
prehensive, integrated view of the educational resources in the com- 
munity. The School of Education has been in direct contact with com- 
munity groups and programs (Head Start Supplementary Training, High 
School Equivalency Program, High Impact Teams, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, and Volunteers in Service to America) which are vitally concerned 
with the education of children and adults within the urban communities. 

Students admitted to the Community Education Program are required 
to: (1) be familiar already with their community; (2) be involved in exist- 
ing programs in the community; (3) have demonstrated leadership 
abilities; and (4) be committed to dealing with social problems through 
effecting positive changes in explicit and implicit educational programs. 
(Continued on Page 6.) 
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(Continued from Page 5.) 

The three broad objectives of the program are: (1) for community 
educators to acquire the skills necessary to develop new models for 
urban education In their communities; (2) for community educators to 
acquire the sl<ills necessary lo function as "trainers" and supervisors 
of comnrrunlty people engaged in operating educational programs; and 



p) for the School of Education to develop new conceptual models for 
organizing and Initiating educational programs. Each student pursues 
an Individualized program, through which he both achieves general 
program objectives and continues to worl< on real educational problems 
In his community. 



Oakland School of Education Adm 

A degree similar to the Community Education program degree at the 
UnlversKy of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Is being developed at Oaklard 
University at Rochester, Michigan, where the Department of Education 
is moving more and more Into the area of Human Resources'Develop- 
ment. The School is emphasizing the human services vocations in gen- 
eral, and education as a part of these. One of the net effects will be to 
emphasize a good deal more field worl^ on the part of the students 
and to encourage the students to see education as a total community 
process. The students will be worthing with the adult vocations, with the 
authority structure of the community, and with what goes on in the 
streets— street work and street play — and in the neighborhoods 
(perhaps a richer notion of education than that, say, which empha- 
sizes tests and courses for the sake of tests and courses, or reading 
for the sake of reading). 

One of the School's community programs is the Early Childhood 
Project, which has been a success due to the leadership, on-line plan- 
ning, and managemnet of its directors. The directors have worked v/ith 
the community, the University, and the local schools in designing prog- 
rams, getting co-operative contributions of personal and material 

Kentucky Makes Effort to Use 'Hi 

The UnlversKy of Kentucky has developed a range of activities which 
are concerned to "place things on the human scale" as well as to relate 
the university mere closely to low-income communities in Appalachia 
and in urban areas. The College of Education is participating in the 
University-Year-in-Actlon program and its interns work out of smail 
learning centers in the Louisville and Lexington communities. The Ken- 
tucky Teacher Corps works in a somewhat similar way. The pilot experi- 
mental teacher education program at the University of Kentucky also 
emphasize** early public school experiences from the very start of the 
student's program — in the freshman and sophomore years. 

Part of the UnlversHy of Kentucky program, the Louisville Urban Edu- 
cation Center, experiments in inter-institutional cooperation between 
institutions with diverse missions: the Louisville Public Schools, the 
University of Kentucky/College of Education, and the University of Louis- 
ville/School of Education, with the Louisvillt community represented 
by its own people on the Center's Executive Board. The Center does 
not operate, maintain, or control specific programs; instead it facilitates 
educational development by pooling the resources of the three sponsor- 
ing institutions. The universities desire field sites for professional pre- 
paration programs, while the school districts need assistance in their 
staff development programs. The Center attempts to locate resources 
with which to create solutions mutually benefitting its clients. Three 
basic strategies used in the process are: (1) simple facilitation of com- 
munication between persons; (2) logistical or manpower support (to 
serve this function, the Center employs an intern staff made up of 
students); and (3) conducting of a project b> the Center itself in order 
to assure its completion. The Center's Executive Board includes the 
superintendent of schools, the two deans of education, and community 

O . The staff includes associate directors from the three sponsoring 
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nisters Human Resources Program 

resources, selecting able trainees, identifying practicum sites and 
leaders, putting together a powerful, diverse staff, and reviewing and 
modifying the program. 

The community committee for the project includes Blaci s, Mexican- 
Americans, Poor Whites, and professionals representing educational 
institutions. The commlfiee Is active in decision-making and pjshed 
for free tuition for five fellows and the ten practicum leaders for the 
two years in which thay will work on a master's degree and serve in 
their classrooms as x practicum site center for the trainees. There is 
considerable openness among practicum leaders to new ideas and to 
having trainees in. (heir classrooms. They are learning different points 
of view and learning new methods from the trainees. 

The major pr<xess of dissemination for the project is the trainee and 
the ten practi^-um sites in different communities. The trainees leach 
each other th ough group sharing. According to project officials, they 
are a well-m xed group with strong leadership skills and include past 
Vista and P' ace Corps volunteers, plus representatives of various ethnic 
and racial groups. 

iman Scale/ Relate to Community 

institutions and a director, plus graduate student interns who provide 
manp:jwer to support projects, conduct research, or provide liaison 
when /necessary. The Center's effort is focused on cross-institutional 
and f ommunity experience, rather than on "super-institutionalization." 
[The twn universities are also working with the Center to design a mas- 
sive in-service program for all new teachers in the Louisville schools, 
to 1 3 continued through the first three years of a service, a plan which 
par^iiiels the idea of the Study Commission's School Administrators 
co^imittee, that undergraduate preparation should continue through the 
firf I several years of the teacher's field service and that experienced 
te./^hers and administrators should be deeply involved in this phase of 
the^ork.j 

AnK%*her teacher preparation plan is Kentucky's 202/301 program— a 
three-y^tear sequence which emphasizes student reflections on class- 
room e)*4>erience as teacher aides. The sequence is developed from 
the logs t^the classroom experiences of student aides; staff work with 
students if^'f^esigning a program reflective of "problem solving" needs 
reflected \T)4he logs. Part of the program emphasizes practical study 
of human grc vth and development and of the "society" and "cultures" 
in which individual children find themselves and case studies of 
neighborhoods^homes, and community agencies. The program ad- 
heres to the ''Motion that when one (e.g., the student aide) has 
troubles in his m lieu. he should trace the characteristics of the milieu 
to the characteriitics of the social structure." One observer of the 
prog ram has written : "The student aides need to realize that they cannot 
adequately witness lor the growth needs of the inner city child simply 
by changing school practices. Society will have to be changed too, e.g. 
insuring meaningful and productive work for the parents or giving them 
substantial direct financial aici [based on] the amount of income needed 
for a family of a particular size that lives in an urban area." 



THE UNIVERSITY REORGANIZES FOR HUMAN SERVICES 



By Charles Rathbone and Charles W. Case 
University of Vermont 

I. System Change j 

At the University of Vermont we are in the midst of a unique oppor- 
tunity; we reached a nexus 'after four years of labor wherein many indivi- 
duals who are part of a variety of subsystems have committed themselves 
to a common goal. The goal is to redefine the missions and functions of 
each of the subsystems to provide an integrated delivery system for match- 
ing human services with community needs. The time has come to detriba- 
lize. Community people, some leaders from a variety of human service 
agencies, and some faculty and administrators from each of the five col- 
leges within the university have clearly realized the human waste inherent 
in our current dielivery of human services to meet individual and commun- 
ity needs. 

In September, 1972, the president of our university announced that 
he was appointing a task force of faculty and students who would consult 
within and Outside of the university and then recommend to him by Decem- 
ber 1, 1972 a reorganization plan for the university, following which there 
would be four months of open dialogue and a final plan which would be pre- 
sented to the Trustees in their April, 1973 meeting. .So began the blitz 
kreig or system break. 

Shortly thereafter, the College of Education decided it was time, 
after three years, to reexamine its mission and functions from a futures 
perspective, and thereby, set three types of groupings to do so: 

1. Intensified study within each of the current program areas by 
faculty and students. ^ * . 

2. Clusters of randomly selected faculty and students comprising 
five community groups. 

3. A communications task force made up of one faculty member 
from each of the seven existing program areas. 

Each of these groups were charged with: 

1. Defining educational and related competencies in futures per- 
spective within a community context. 
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2. Defining new organizational patterns to achieve new missions 
and functions. 

II. Assumptions 

Having set the stage, let us take a minute to note the assumptions 
about change, and, specifically, change in a university that is part of the 
aforegoing plan: - 

1. Major system change or system break requires a disequili- 
brium in all directly related subsystems simultaneously. In 
this instance the force for change was set in motion at the all- 
university level, at the college level, and at the program level 
--all reinforced by the university's suprasystem- -the state and 
its communities. . Therefore in such a disequilibrium one must 
respond*, with all the sands moving, one must move. 

2. Most universities today are structured according to a classifi- 
cation system that clearly represents the past, not the present, 
much'less the future. Our current organizational structures 
assume that reality is represented by isolated, discrete bodies 
of knowledge. 

Bertrand deJouvenal, a philosopher and futurist, defines the 
problem thusly: 

"Government projections show what.it is doing, wants 
to do, or has done--but bad results are not made pub- 
lic. "1 

He goes on to conclude: 

"We need maps of the present. And we need maps of 
possible futures. But such maps will always be a 
function of information, and information will always be 
a function of what people have chosen to look at. "2 

3. Universities, because of their structure and the behaviors it 
predetermines, have not helped students to integrate and syn- 
thesize their learning, or to link knowledge with problem 
solving. 

4. University education and training in the human service areas 
has been uncoordinated; each area has assumed its knowledge 
and competencies are distinct from other like areas. This 
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isolation has in turn repeated itself in communities and agen- 
cies. Most community people have long seen the fallacy and 
elitism in these distinctions. 

5. The future clearly indicates the need for a continuous learning 
society for purposes of self-actualization and for multiple- 
career options. 

6. ^ As one examines the competencies needed in the delivery of 

any of the human service areas, it is clear that the specific 
- organizational setting has only a limited effect upon the com- 
petency itself. 

7. Education must be redefined, beyond just rhetoric, to be a 
total community function and a life-long process, with or with- 
out schools. 

Long ago Aristotle noted: *'The state. . . is a plurality, which 
should be united and made into a community hy education. " 

Recently, Robert McClintock asked: 

*'Could a community provide the institutional resources 
to make possible universal, comprehensive, life-long, 
voluntary study for its people, resources by which each 
person would throughout his life find open to him a real 
opportunity to study any subject that he should choose 
up to the highest level he could master? 

III. Specific Changes 

We are now rapidly approaching the April deadline in Vermont. .Let 
me share with you some of the changes that will most likely occur at the 
university; this will be a sampling only. 

1. The College of Technology, the College of Agriculture, and a 
few related departments in the College of Arts and Sciences 
will be reconstituted into a Division of Applied Sciences which 
will contain three or four subgroupings ; one of the most excit- 
ing will be a School of Natural Resources made up of the pre- 
vious departments in forestry, civil engineering, and resource 
economics. 

2, This new division and the College of Education and Human Re- 
sources will not be organized with departments, but rather on 
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programs. I will say more about this later. 

All colleges within the university must clearly articulate their 
objectives for teaching, research and service, and the rela- 
tionships between each of these functions. Community-based 
activities in all these areas will be encouraged and supported. 

The College of Education will becorne the College of Education 
and Human Resources and will add the faculty and students from 
social welfare, early childhood education, and human develop- 
ment, 

Currertly the programs in the college are teacher education, 
special education, reading, counseling, student personnel ser- 
vices in higher education, and administration and planning, 

(a) Teacher education, special education, physical education, 
reading, early childhood education, and human develop- 
ment will become the learning specialties area. Some of 
the key concepts that will guide the development of this 
area are: 

(1) The mission will be to prepare a variety of learning 
specialists for the helping professions, 

♦ 

(2) Some of the key helping professions areas include: 

--Education for the elderly 

--Leisure time education 

--Rehabilitation teaching 

--Alternative schools 

--Drug education 

--Environmental education 

--Adolescent community centers 

--Human potential centers 

--Day care and primary school centers 

--Teaching in industry 

--Family education 

(3) One of the tasks is to convert the present faculty to 
learning specialists whose skills, knowledge, attitudes 
and experiences will, enable them to prepare students 
in a variety of human service areas, 

(4) Subunits within this program such as the American 
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primary school, will be temporary systems to meet 
specified needs based on community need, student 
interest, and faculty competence. 



(5) Each subunit will focus on some particular teaching- 
learning interaction among professionals and clients 
in a particular human service area. 

(6) Each subunit will be comprised of a small team of 
faculty and students involved in both on-campus and 
in-community activity. 

(7) Curriculums will be revised so as to; 

a. Reduce course requirements 

b. Create block options 

c. Focus on contractual study and independent study 
experiences 

d. Have each curriculum integrate theory and applied 
field experiences 

e. Dissolve most of the distinctions between under- 
classmen, upperclassmen, undergraduate, and 
graduate students 



(b) The past areas of administration and planning, community 
education development, counseling, guidance, student per- 
sonnel services, and social welfare will be reconstituted 
into a program in organizational and human resource 
development, 

C ompe te nc ie s and Knowledge Areas 

The planning, development, and delivery of a variety of human ser- 
vices require common competencies. The competencies represented by 
this program will be treated as a bank of options which can be delivered 
through a variety of facilitators: courses, seminars, modules, independent 
study, laboratory practicums, internships, etc. 

The following is a summary of the general competencies and know- 
ledge areas that will be represented by this program: 
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COMPETENCIES 



KNOWLEDGE AREAS 



Counseling 

Planning 

Administration 

Systems Analysis 

Organizational Analysis 

Educational program development 

Organizational development 

Community development 

Communications 

Group dynamics 

Advocacy 

Consulting 

Coordination 

Policy analysis 

Dissemination skills 

Research 

Evaluation 

Individual appraisal 



Theories of individual and group change 

Organizational theory 

Theories of individual and group 
counseling 

General systems theory 

Political processes 

Communication 

Fu turistics 

Organizational development 

Theories of learning and human 
development 

Personality development and mental 
health 

Analysis of social systems: 

Schools 
Colleges 

Government agencies 

Hospitals 

Families 

Communities 

Correctional facilities 

Mental health agencies 

Other social service agencies 



Ultimately the broader classification suggested by the new program 
will afford graduating students additional professional career options in 
schools, colleges, governmental and social agencies, hospitals, correc- 
tional facilities and other social service orgrinizations and agencies. 
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IV, Implications for Community Development 



Paulo Freire notes: 



^'There is no such thing as a neutral educational process. 
Education either functions as an instrument which is used 
to facilitate the integration of the younger generation into 
the logic of the present system and bring about conformity 
to it, or it becomes 'the practice of freedom*--the means 
by which men and women deal critically and creatively with 
reality and discover how to participate in the transforma- 
tion of their world. '^4 

It is our belief that new models of higher education must provide 
students and faculty members the opportunity to experience this trans- 
formation both on campus and in communities. 

Some of us, faculty and students, have had the opportunity for the 
past three years to work in depth with two poor, bilingual rural commu- 
nities. We have been able to bear out our assumptions of: 



1, Communities do not neatly sort their problems according to 
categories labeled anthropology, history, biology, etc. They 
are well aware of the integrated nature of community problems 
and planning. We fully realize the need for faculty and students 
from many disciplines to join with us in such endeavors, 

2, That communities are the most logicr.l means to provide inte- 
gration and synthesis experiences for students and faculty. 



3, That communities must develop holistically. No longer can we 
separately plan for education, health, social services, and 
economic development. Each part of the community is vitally 
linked to every other part, 

4. The role of university faculty and students is to learn and to 
facilitate community development, not to manipulate or make 
decisions for the community. We can provide: 

(a) Some expertise, information, and documentation for 
decision-making alternatives. 

(b) Coordination, facilitation and training for participants in 
the process. 
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(c) Analysis of data collection and implications for possible 
decision choice..^. 

5, The primary means for community development are extensive 
dialogue, analysis, and actions. Every person is capable of 
critically reflecting upon his or her world in a dialogical en- 
counter with others. 

6, Planners must be facilitators* They must have faith in all the 
people and they must not predetermine the outcomes of the 
planning process, 

7, The planners or facilitators must become obsolete and the 
community must become self-directive. 

Regarding the u^^e of knowledge and university talent in communi- 
ties, Benjamin DeMott has noted: 

''What they are doing, in effect, is offering certain skills 
and a place in which those skills could be learned and tested 
by people, who may or may not have them- -people of all 
ages. The skills are skills with which to address a parti- 
cular social need existing in that community; the need ought 
not to be defined by other people in the university but by the 
people there on the block. Amen. 

V, Need for Matrix Organization 

One concluding concept that we will develop extensively over the 
next two years is to transform the university into a matrix organization. 
This development is strongly implicit in our current reorganization plan 
and is our movement away from departmental structures; but in order to 
completely detribalize this, one further step is needed. 

A matrix organization stresses the notion of temporary system 
structures that bring together interdisciplinary resources to achieve spe- 
cific program objectives; it creates the opportunity for fluidity of person- 
nel rather than rigid classifications. 

Let me give you an example of one possible matrix approach that 
has been developed in our college: 

VI, Learning Specialities Reorganization Model ^ 

Three basic ideas underly the model for change. First is the notion 
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that the person and his interes:s, skills, and talents are what is most im- 
portant in building any new program of study. Our best resource is our- 
selves. Bureaucratic concent ration on programs and "needed courses^' 
tends to limit the opportunity for one to express and develop their compe- 
tencies. A person may have skill in classroom organization but if that 
person is programmed into learning and human development, the oppor- 
tunity to share that skill with others in a systematic way rarely arises. 
Therefore, the first category represented on the change model is an inven- 
tory of the faculty^s personal competencies. 

The dotted line signifies the flexibility inherent in the model. The 
dimension of personal competencies may expand or contract as new faculty 
come into the college or older faculty leave the college. Examples of com- 
petencies might be interaction analysis, historical foundations of Russian 
education, coaching swimming, science methods, open classroom organi- 
zation, the Bereiter-Englemann approach to reading, etc. 



Interaction Analysis 



Russian Education 



PERSONAL Swim Coaching 

COMPETENCIES Science Methods 



Open Classrooms 



B-E Reading 



Etc* 



The second notion is that one then builds programs around people 
with desired competencies. Programs are built to fit people, not vice- 
versa. Programs are viewed as transitory administrative budget categor- 
ies organized to fulfill a certain need at a giv^n point in time. 

The dotted line again shcwvs the flexibility inherent in the model. Pro- 
grams may come and go without disruption of the college structure. 
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Superimpose-pe-rsonal competencies on program areas and matrix 
or organization is derived. The matrix represents people multiplied by- 
programs. 
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A person's individual role in the college, related to teaching, might 
be represented thusly: 
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Finally, the matrix organization thus represented would not give a 
cross-fertilized communication flow across programs in the college. 
People would communicate within program areas but cross program shar- 
ing would be hard to accomplish with the system outli'aed so far. There- 
fore, the notion of small community groupings cutting across both compe- 
tency and program dimensions was built into the model. Small groups of 
people would meet informally together, periodically, to share what is 
occurring in the areas they represent. Their agenda could take other forms 
as well. 

This gives us the final learning specialities reorganization model. 
(See next page. ) 
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A person's individual role in the college is now defined with the 
added dimension of community: Competency(s) superimposed on Programs 
superimposed on Community Grouping . 




PROGRAM AREA 

submitted by: 
Charles Rathbone 
1-18-73 



VII. Conclusion 

For a long time I have felt that universities were in an advanced 
state of system entropy or death-state. My present experience has given 
me new hope. Needless to say some groups of faculty and students and 
agriculturalists are fighting to preserve the status quo, but even they are 
beginning to realize that the status quo is not one of the choice options. 

I would like to conclude by sharing with you a recent statement by 
Kenneth Boulding: 

. . the fundamental purpose of education is to create 
people, and the question is what kind of people. We as 
educationists need to have some sort of image of the 
future, some sort of image of what the world is all about 
and what the world is going to be like, in order for us 
to produce an image of the kind of values which will be 
appropriate for the world ahead. '* 
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NEW POSSIBLE FEDERAL ROLES AND RELATIONS 
FOR LARGE INSTITUTIONS 

by Paul A, Olson 
University of Nebraska 

It would be appropriate for people in teacher education to be in des- 
pair. The prospect of 1.7 million surplus teachers appearing in the next 
twelve years is affecting policy at every level. The Study Commission on 
Undergraduate Education and the Education of Teachers has written to most 
institutions in the country which educate teachers; we have received, from 
a variety of those institutions, an indication that the institution is no longer 
training teachers (because the state planning commission has told it not to 
train teachers any more) or that the teacher education program has been 
cut back because the number of teacher education candidates is diminishing. 
The pressure of the surplus is going to become much more intense if the 
colleges assume for themselves the position that they have assumed for the 
last decade. The 1202 commissions which may come into existence, the 
state higher education planning ifemmissions which are in existence, are 
going to have at their disposal sophisticated manpower information systems 
which may mean more cutbacks for Colleges of Education. The federal pic- 
ture also appears bleak. Practically all categorical aid programs have been 
cancelled. One may almost have a sense of beaches piled high with the 
wreckage of former federal programs. There are, I think, three signs of 
hope. First, the possibility is that there will be revenue sharing of sonie 
sort, probably special educational revenue sharing. Second, if Congress 
has its way, the state 1202 commissions will have power with respect to 
the allocation oi funds for post- secondary education, including power over 
teacher education- -the definition of what the roles and tasks of teacher edu- 
cation colleges are. They could become a useful support system. Finally, 
there will probably be a small amount of targeted federal work out of the 
National Institute for Education, the Foundation for the Improvement of 
Pos t-Secondary Education, or OE. 

Let me go back and try to give you some sense of what I think is 
going to happen in each of three areas which I mentioned (that is the revenue- 
sharing area, the state-planning area, and the federal-targeted areas). 

I> and IL Revenue Sharing and State Planning 

Elliot Richcirdson's last statements as secretary of HEW may be 
heeded; whatever the program is called--whether MEGA or the Better 
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Schools Act--federal funds may be merged to make a special revenue- 
sharing authority. They also may not be merged. If higher education is 
interested in protecting its interests, it ought to be prepared for the possi- 
bility of special revenue sharing by looking at the relationship between what 
is being proposed for revenue sharing and what is happening in the state 
management systems and related higher education commissions. The 
teacher training done under revenue sharing will have to be through some 
kind of contract out of LEA^s or SEA's, However, the state agencies and 
the LEA^s cannot plan realistically without some consultation with the 1202 
or state higher education planning commissions if they expect to use higher 
education resources. 

What will be crucial at the state level, as the new revenue- sharing 
and planning systems are developed, may be the form of the state manage- 
ment and manpower information systems. Conventional systems being 
developed, through NCHEMS or HEGIS,will not treat teacher education par- 
ticularly well if their formats are not changed. Theoretically, for instance, 
the NCHEMS system for higher education management will cost out all of 
the costs of programs, program by program. However, whereas HEGIS 
and NCHEMS both have had pretty good schedules for determining what the 
cost of a clinical hospital is, the schedules for determining the cost of 
field work and of training schools for the education of teachers are much 
less well developed. The Study Commission, in working on the NCHEMS 
people and the National Center for Educational Statistics people, is endea- 
voring to develop a management information system or some section of a 
management-and-manpower information system which will take cognizance 
of the problems facing people working with education personnel training. 

The new management systems could destroy rather than facilitate 
change. They are almost entirely based on a credit-hour system. However, 
the notion of a credit-hour base may be a metaphor or it may be the central 
message of the system. If it is simply a metaphor, then the fact of meta- 
phor may not make much difference to the development of new educational 
formats unless a state legislator begins to look at information developed, 
and to ask questions about the metaphors, insisting that credit hours re- 
ported correspond to clock hours spent by students behind desks. Experi- 
mental education and field-based education tend to suffer under systems 
which evaluate productivity in numerical language games unless the issues 
of how they are going to be represented numerically, what the numerical 
metaphors are, are negotiated out prior to the installation of the systems. ■'■ 

Again, planning commissions could work to exclude rather than to 
include the publics which federal teacher education policy has, in recent 
years, made a purpose to include. The 1202 commissions are supposed to 
have minorities and women on them. But the roles which minorities and 
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women will have are not at all clearly spelled out, nor are the proportions 
of new people specified. The way in which the planning process is supposed 
to go ahead~-the extent to which local communities are supposed to be con- 
sulted--is not delineated as yet. Who regulates the manpower-and-manage- 
ment systems will determine what they say as to the number of teachers 
needed in the state. Will state management-and-manpower people or the 
1202 people consult with school principals? Will they consult with central 
curriculum headquarters in the school systems? Or will they consult with 
grassroots community organizations, with other human services organiza- 
tions, and with parents and students? If they consult "the profession, " they 
will find out who is needed to fill role stereotypes in the education profes*. 
sions. If they consult the clients, they will find out who is needed in terms 
of services perceived as needed by the client. 

It is interesting to speculate what kinds of educational personnel 
would be announced as needed in America were we to develop client-oriented 
manpower assessments. I would guess that there would be an indication of 
need for community-building teachers, combining the skills of street work- 
ers, classroom teachers, and community organizers^-'^teachers" who know 
the folkways and mores of the community, its political structures, back- 
ward and forward. There would be pressure that the teacher know the 
child^s language, his gestural and kinesic style. (Six million of America's 
41 million school children face teachers who are not culture-bearers of 
their own culture and who do not speak the first dialect or language of the 
home. Many more descendants of eastern European ethnics face teachers 
who do not share their religion, values, or home language. Neither the 
teacher nor the student can function with full cjmpetence if deep dialectal 
or linguistic or gestural dissimilarities exis' between them. ) As people in 
industry, the vocations, and the communit-^ come to define what sorts of 
people are needed, there would be presrare for higher education to assist 
in developing teachers for industry, f ^r the allied health professions and 
for human services; for teachers who can assist in problem solving in the 
community, in community therapy, and in community planning. ^ All of 
this may involve taking away power from the professional teacher education, 
a new sharing of it with the field. It may also mean that the public will, de- 
cide it needs many more teachers of a new kind and so "solve" part of the 
"surplus" problem. 

The regionalization of educational policy may make the neighborhood 
and its school (including parents) the agency in the community which makes 
a real assessment of what the community is, what adult skills are needed 
in it, and how children can best be moved from childhood to competent 
adulthood in it. Past Americans have emphasized the development of "gen- 
eral competencies" and "a national culture. " They have developed people 
^'everywhere mildly competent and nowhere really at home. " In countering 
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this trend, the higher education olanning, or the 1202, commissions may- 
phase out some institutions or their teacher education segments. They 
may ask other institutions to adopt differentiated missions for themselves 
so that if one institution in a state trains administrators for alienated subur- 
ban communities, another does human resources education for Chicano com- 
munities. Higher education planning may also increasingly fix responsibi- 
lity for the quality of education provided a particular area surrounding the 
higher education institution on that institution and its set of related school 
systems. 

The Study Commission has been working with the National Center 
for Education Systems on a plan for state manpower systems which would 
give, to 1202 or state planning commissions, a more workable instrument 
for assessing needs and allocating resources for reform. If the proposed 
plan is adopted, this could be a time of greater creativity for higher educa- 
tion- -particulary for Schools of Education--as they respond to the problems 
they face. They need tools. In the age of mancigement, they may not be 
able to respond well without appropriate management tools. ^ 

III. Targeted Work 

Targeted federal work does not involve categorical aid. It will be 
developed through three agencies: the National Institute of Education, the 
Foundation for Post-Secondary Education, and certain special programs 
funded through the Center for Career Education. Targeted work will in- 
clude several areas: 

(A) Further serious study of present accreditation practices: The 
NIE legal guidelines ask for research on the appropriate locus 
of the governing of the educational process, on the effect of 
hidden or submerged educational power structures, and on legal 
problems inherent in the creating of new institutions. If you put 
those three rubrics together with what the Newman Commission 
has been saying about the accreditation of institutions of higher 
education, the direction is clear. The Post-Secondary guidelines 
also speak of innovations and reforms in the accreditation of in- 
stitutions and the examining and certifying of individuals. (You 
may also have observed that the Brookings Institute has recently 
been funded to do a major national assessment of accreditation, 
which includes some study of the accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion institutions. ) 

(B) The credentialling of teachers : The Griggs vs. Duke Power 
case, the Mercado and Chance vs . the City of New York case, 
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and a series of other court cp.ses with respect to credentialling 
in other professions have raised nationally the possibility that 
credentialling as practiced now may not measure up to the law's 
demand--specifically, the credentialling requirements which 
exist may constitute non-job specific impediments to the holding 
of a job. Two other court decisions will be increasingly impor- 
tant in credentialling arguments: the Yoder case decision in 
Wisconsin and the Miccosukee case decision in Florida both say 
that children from "outsider's" cultures do not have to attend 
the public schools after a certain age. In these opinions, the 
schools are viewed implicitly as "culture-destroying agencies. " 
Perhaps more important, the notion of a legitimate teacher is 
redefined to mean somebody wlio can bring a child from child- 
hood to competent adulthood in a specific cultural matrix. Both 
cases further implicitly deny the argument that there is a uni- 
versal "professional quality" which can be acquired in higher 
education which makes one everywhere a competent teacher. If 
one puts this position together with the Griggs decision, one has 
the basis for interesting shifts in the credential law defining 
who can be a "teacher, " 

A third set of important decisions are those having to do with 
the rights of students and declaring students to be human beings 
having the rights of citizens: the Tinker and Tinker case in Des 
Moines, which gave students the right to wear the insignia of 
protest in the schools, and the Horace Mann Insurance Company 
case, which denied the rights of school officials to impose on 
students excessive physical punishment. As a consequence of 
these decisions, credentialling law may have to come to ask: 
Can a teacher trained in X or Y institution relate to a culture 
and do so in such a way as not to have to resort to the denial of 
rights or excessive physical punishment? 

If, as a consequence of Mercado and Chance and other cases, 
accreditation (attached to credentialling) ceases to be a legal 
tool determining job control, then it will also cease to be a 
threat to institutions which must, perforce, be concerned about 
jobs for their graduates. Accreditation in this new context can 
then, perhaps, be developed as an institution-building process. 

Credentialling is increasingly becoming competency based; the 
real issue now is: Who is going to define the competency and 
how? The Yoder and Miccosukee cases suggest that the client 
ought to be deeply involved with the definition of what constitutes 
a competent human service agent. The sort of broad conception 
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of competency that the Vermont program sets forth is perhaps 
more cogent than the conception of competency fashionable now, 
a conception which tends to restrict competency to behaviors 
emitted in a classroom and recorded through ^'behavior count- 
ing^' analyses of videotapes. Indeed, the definition of a teacher 
may well change as a consequence of credentialling thrusts and 
legal thrusts. The adult of competence in X, Y, or Z commun- 
ity--and the community has to be specified; otherwise the com- 
petency doesn^t mean anything- -will be the person admitted as a 
teacher. 

(C) The form of federal grants : The federal government increas- 
ingly is seeing that ''soft money" and "temporary systems pro- 
jects*^ are not effective. All too often the federal'government 
has said, "We will give you money for one year, but we may 
not give it to you the next year. " The state legislature, at the 
same time, has said, "We give hard money for permanent 
structures. " In such a situation little change occurs. As long 
as the hard money logic prevails in state legislatures, and as 
long as a -soft money logic prevails in the making of the federal 
commitment, federal money is not going to affect what happens 
to local institutions. But if state funds are directed toward tem- 
porary systems such as Mr. Case described, and if federal 
money requires an equal commitment to its goals up through the 
top-level governance boards of the institutions, federal money 
may come to have as much force as state money. Federal 
money should be given to an institution because of what it has 
done, what its definition of future institutional mission is in 
relationship to a specified client audience; and it should be given 
only as "temporarily" or as "permanently" as state money is 
given by the legisl^iture. ^ 

(D) Specific targets : The institutional targets of the new federal 
grants are likely to be! 

( 1) Better recruitment and counselling for teachers and better 
counselling for teachers who are in service . According to 
Henry Hector^s study of teacher effectiveness, teachers 
improve in effectiveness across the first five years of their 
period on a job. After that their careers tend to be one 
long downhill run. That situation can be remedied by coun- 
selling, by the reforming and restructuring of the schools, 
and by the changing of teachers' conventional career pat- 
terns to encourage some teachers to seek other vocations 
or to move through several community jobs as part of mak- 
ing themselves new and welding togethex community and 
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school. 



(2) Institutions which have a sense of mission. The mission 
must be an institution-wide mission in the area of the edu- 
cation of teachers. Part of this will have to do with bring- 
ing the arts and sciences and education together. For all 
the federal money that has been poured into that, these two 
sides of higher education are still going on their merry 
ways doing what they please. Now these two agencies or 
higher education must look at how they can work together 
in the field to serve the community. The kinds of institu- 
tions likely to get support are institutions that have narrow, 
specific sorts of missions, a specific constituency to which 
they answer: e. g. Sinte Gleska in South Dakota. Some 
money ought perhaps to go into experimenting with break- 
ing up the multiversity and also into using modern commun- 
ication systems, faculty in the field, and extension agent 
models to see if higher education can immerse itself in the 
community and deliver a better product. 

What is meant by '^sense of mission'^ and the ''human scale" 
is defined by the Foundation for Post-Secondary guidelines. 
The Foundation will support: 

^missions which capitalize on the availability of new re- 

sources--be these talented individuals, industrial or 
cultural facilities, community groups and organizations, 
or whatever- --and bring these resources into active play 
in the provision of post-secondary education. 

^missions which provide certain educational functions- - 

such as counselling, examining, credentialling- -in new 
ways which open up new possibilities for individuals and 
new settings within which learning can occur. 

missions based on new concepts of what can be learned 

when, such as missions to provide professional educa- 
tion to young people entering post- secondary education, 
or liberal education well along in their careers. 

emissions based on new concepts of learning communi- 

ties--such as cross-generational communities--and new 
ways of relating these communities to the educational 
purposes being sought. 
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missions which capitalize on the significance of commu- 
nity life and traditions, so that post-secondary education 
can strengthen distinctive communities, and community 
values and settings can reinforce the purposes of the edu- 
cational process. 

(3) The clinical school (the ^'portal school, the "Lighthouse 
school" and the teacher cooperative--institutions designed 
to educate and re-educate the community teacher). The 
development of clinical schools or their analogy may come 
out of federal targeted funds. These schools will train and 
retrain reforming teachers. They will also feed them into 
other schools ready for reform and support them. Some 
work of like kind will undoubtedly go ahead under state or 
"revenue sharing funds, " particularly under the mandates 
of the Ryan Bill in California and the Fleishmann Commis- 
sion report (Ch. 13) in New York, ^ It is clear that many of 
the rubrics under which NIE is funding "research in educa- 
tion" are research rubrics which would contribute to the 
development of community training and retraining centers 
for teachers. In a similar vein, the Foundation for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education is emphasizing 
institutions which combine "field-learni^v g and theory. " 
Newman II appears to be emphasizing combinations of "edu- 
cation and human service schools, " a combination which will 
be covered in the development of the new types of schools 
or "places" for educating and re-educating teachers. 

The new federal policy should be a detribalized policy, centered in 
improving education's relation to the human communities surrounding edu- 
cation's walls. It should emphasize the "community" disciplines: socio- 
logy, anthropology, political sciences, economics, law. It ought to empha- 
size the human-scale, the culture-based, and the open. Breughel's village 
squares are open and are places of profound education. I am hopeful that 
we may be able to do as well in the next few years. In any case, despair is 
not the only appropriate emotion. 

"^Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations , for treatments 
of this issue. 

"^Cf. Leo Shapiro, The Supply and Demand of Teachers and Teach - 

available from the Study Commission, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

A proposal for a reformed management system is available by 

writing to the Study Commission, Andrews 338, University of Nebraska^ 
4 

Cf. Lew Pino, Nothing But Praise: Thoughts on the Ties Between 
the Federal Government and Higher Education , available from the Study 
Commission, Andrews 338, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Nebraska 

^Cf. The Fleischmann Report, available from the New York State 
Department of Education. 
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REMARKS ON THE FEDERAL ROLE, 
EDUCATION, AND TEACHER EDUCATION 



by Albert H. Quie 
U.S. House of Representatives 

I believe this will be one of the most exciting and promising years 
in higher education in this nation. There are three factors that contribute 
to my enthusiasm. First, the draft has ended. Now, for the first time in 
20 or more years, the young men who enter colleges will not be there be- 
cause it offers an escape. True, societal pressure to obtain a sheepskin 
is still a very real factor i.i the lives of many young men and women, re- 
gardless of their abilities or interests. But if one thing has emerged as 
a force among students in the past three to five years it is their ability to 
withstand social pressures and go their own way, Ofttimes that has meant 
making sandals or growing somewhat illicit agricultural products, but, as 
often as not, it has meant that more and more young people are finding sat- 
isfaction and contentment in vocations which are not white collar executive 
positions. I hope that trend continues. 

The second factor which I find encouraging is that the so-called fis- 
cal crisis of two and three years ago seems to have stabilized. In many 
cases situations have actually improved. The dire predictions of 1970 that 
colleges would be closing by the tens have not materialized. True, there 
have been some closings. But, the number has been small, and the ones 
which I know of that have closed have not materially weakened American 
education through their demise. Colleges have learned how to budget, how 
to manage money flows and how to deal a bit more effectively with faculty, 
staff and students. Tuitions do continue to rise, but states are becoming 
more and more interested in assisting all segments of the higher education 
community, including nonpublic colleges and universities. 

Finally, and the reason for my greatest optimism, we will soor put 
into operation 'the newest and most revolutionary program of federal assis- 
tance to postsecondary education since the land grant college bill of the 
1860's. The new program is, as many of you know, the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant program enacted into law last year as part of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972. This new program should have a revolutionary 
impact on postsecondary education by guaranteeing every low and middle 
income student in the nation a specific level of federal grant aid provided 
he or she is admitted to an accredited institution of postsecondary education. 
Although the grants in the beginning years will never exceed one-half of 
need, it is estimated that between 11/2 and 2 million students will be re- 
ceiving aid by the fall of 1974. ■'■ 
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This new program also represents a major shift in the federal role 
in higher education. The trend now is to place funds directly in the hands 
of the students rather than in the hands of the institution. The effect of 
this change, which I believe will become even more pronounced in future 
years, will be to reduce the direct intrusion of the federal government into 
the internal affairs of institutions and increase dramatically the degree of 
competition which exists among institutions. If colleges want students they 
will have to offer programs which are much more attractive to their poten- 
tial clients. The presence of students with federal funds also has a direct 
bearing on federal aid to institutions, if and when that provision should be 
funded. 

The Budget for Higher Education 

As to the funding of higher education, the picture has some bright 
signs. In 1972 total grants from the Office of Education for higher educa- 
tion were $ 1 . 24 billion after removal of a one-time extra appropriation ne- 
cessary to place the Work Study pro^ijram on a forward funding basis. The 
President's 1974 budget requests $1. ''5 billion, an increase of 40 per cent 
in just two years, and that figure does not include money for VA programs 
and other forms of federal student aid such as social security benefits. The 
increase in student aid funds has been even more dramatic. The total OE 
appropriation for that purpose in 1972 was $974 million, again removing 
that lump sum for Work Study. In 1974 the student aid total will grow, under 
the President's budget request, nearly 60 per cent to $1,534 million. 

I would be less than candid if I did not admit to you that hidden within 
those figures are some significant changes which affect graduate education. 
With a few isolated exceptions, most federal aid for g^^aduate education is 
being terminated. The major exceptions are certain programs in the scien- 
ces run through the National Science Foundation and some programs operated 
by the Arts and Humanities endowments. The rationale for the termination 
is quite simple and reflects a conscious decision on the part of the adminis- 
tration to concentrate its resources and efforts at the undergraduate level 
with the goal of equalizing access to pos tsecondary education. ^ The theory 
behind that decision is that by the time a student receives a basic under- 
graduate education, he is roughly equal in earning capacity with more afflu- 
ent students. There is also the quite legitimate concern that continued fed- 
eral stimulation of certain graduate programs will only exacerbate a job 
market situation which is already undesirable. 

But all in all, I believe the budget situation is anything but bleak for 
higher education. With respect to the budget, however, Congress is faced 
with the vexing issue of how to cope with the President's budget in a way 
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that enhances the power of the legislative branch. Unquestionably the Pre- 
sident is right when he charges that Congress deals with the budget in a 
piecemeal fashion with no overall perspective. However, there is reason 
to believe that Congress will soon set its own house in order and find ways 
to cope '^with the budget. 

A joint House- Senate committee chaired by Rep. Al Ullman of Ore- 
gon has been meeting regularly and has issued a set oi recommendations 
which would have each House adopt a total spending ceiling at the beginning 
of each session. That ceiling would also include targets for each of the 
dozen or more individual appropriation bills handled each year. To exceed 
the spending limit on any one bill, a two-thirds majority would have to be 
mustered. After all appropriation bills had been considered. Congress 
would consider a final wrap-up bill which would either reduce total appro- 
priations to fit the ceiling or add funds v^here required. In addition, that 
final bill would carry with it recommendations for tax increases to finance 
any excess expenditures or would publicly admit to the need to increase the 
national debt by a given amount. I believe that this is the right approach. 
I endorse it with the firm belief that such a system, if adopted, will actually 
result in more funds for education. In fact it is the only way we can in- 
crease substantially federal funds for education. 

Newman Paper on Teacher Education 

As many of you may know, the Newman Task Force is preparing 
a paper on teacher education, I am most intrigued with a recommendation 
made in a draft version of the task force paper which suggests that the 
federal government should encourage the establishment of mission-oriented 
teacher training institutions, in contrast to the constituency-oriented pro- 
grams which generally exist now. ^ 

The Newman paper on teacher education makes another recommen- 
dation which I endorse without reservation: that research and development 
begin immediately on procedures for awarding teaching credentials on the 
basis of demonstrated competence with the ultimate goal of credentialling 
all teachers on the basis of competence. 

I think that idea has considerable merit and should be expanded into 
administrative areas as well. I see little reason to make a school district 
personnel director or assistant superintendent go through the same creden- 
tialling procedures as a second grade teacher. I can see credentialling 
based on competence as having profound and desirable effects on the educa- 
tional process. 
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The Need to Strengthen Occupational Education 



I have long been an advocate of the need to both increase and upgrade 
the level of occupational education occurring in the schools. I believe that 
occupational education takes many forms, from exposure to careers in the 
lower grades to actual training and on-the-job experience in high school and 
in postsecondary education. 4 

Two years ago I sponsored a major piece of legislation, the Occupa- 
tional Education Act, which received strong bi-partisan support in both the 
Senate and House. That act was included in the Education Amendments of 
1972 as part B of Title X of the Higher Education Act. Among its purpose 
is the development of new and innovative ways to infuse occupational educa- 
tion into the elementary and secondary schools, as well as providing consi- 
derable financial support for new programs of occupational education at the 
postsecondary level. ^ 

Unfortunately, the President did not include funds for the Occupa- 
tional Education Act in his 1974 budget request. However, I intend to work 
to have those provisions funded and to have new approaches, such as com- 
petency certification of occupational education teachers, supported and 
widely replicated. I would urge each of you to give serious consideration to 
changing your own programs to make them flexible enough to accommodate 
short-term classes for those who enter the teaching profession through the 
competency certification channel. In addition,. I would challenge you to 
develop other ways of training and retraining teachers of vocational educa- 
tion. I am firmly convinced that HEW Assistant Secretary Sidney Marland 
is right when he says that the general high school curriculum, which, tra- 
gically most often leads nowhere, must be eliminated. In its place must 
come both wider access to postsecondary education and a much greater em- 
phasis on occupational education which will enable a graduating senior to 
productively enter the labor market. 



Teachers in the Political Process 

Finally, as I mentioned earlier, I would like to offer a suggestion 
or two which I hope will result in a greater degree of participation by teach- 
ers and those who train teachers in the decision-making process in Wash- 
ington and in your own state capitals. . . . We need to hear from those of 
you who have had experience in good programs of individualized instruction 
as well as those who can discourse with us about the federal role in educa- 
tion and how well the laws already in existence and funded have worked. I 
would like to see a few selected groups of teachers come to Washington and 
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talk wi|:h those of us who will be dealing with these issues. 



I would also like to hear from the trainers of teachers. But, when 
I hear from you I would like to know that you have actually spent some time 
recently in the classroom in an elementary school or a high school. I was 
interested in an article in a recent edition of a university newspaper in the 
midwest which quoted a number of faculty who had served as substitute 
teachers for a few days. One was quoted as saying, 'It wasn^ easy, and I 
suppose that^s why its worthwhile. We owe teachers a great deal more 
respect and consideration than we give them for the patience and understand- 
ing they have in working with children. " 

The dean of the school of education remarked, "I'm under the impres- 
sion that somehow we ought to require this kind of participation by as many 
of our university people as possible. I'm not sure how much that we do 
equips people to operate in the everyday world. " I hope that dean succeeds 
in imposing that new requirement! 
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FOOTNOTES 



Cf. Open Admissions: The Promise and The Lie , a book by the 
Student Committee of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers which describes what institutions may have 
to do to make the BOG^s work. Available through the Study Commission, 
Andrews 338, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. [Foot- 
note by the directorate of the Study Commission.] 

Cf. the analysis of the Cartter and Reuss- Anderson reports (being 
prepared by William Arrowsmith and Patrick Dolan) for analyses of other 
federal interventions at the graduate level which may have had an effect on 
undergraduate education. [Footnote by the directorate of the Study Commis- 
sion. ] 

-^The Study Commission has also held that many present federal pro- 
grams serve professionalized constituencies rather than school clients. 
[Footnote by the directorate of the Study Commission.] 

^The Career Education program has been placed in OE in the same 
branch with the old NCIES (National Center for the Improvement of Educa- 
tional Systems) branch; the Study Commission has been developing some 
input for the dissemination segment of the OE Career Ed work. Cf. the 
Study Commission document Of Education and Human Community and other 
career-oriented papers. [Footnote by the directorate of the Study Cominis- 
sion.] 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM THE STUDY COMMISSION 



1. Education for 1984 and After , Vito Perrone of the University of North 
Dakota's Teaching and Learning Center, Alfredo Castaneda of Stanford 
University, George Denemark of the University of Kentucky and others 
discuss targeted education for teachers, cultural pluralism, management 
8ys..ems. Related articles by Murray Wax of the University of Kansas, 
Nancy Arnez of Chicago's Center for Inner City Studies and others. $J 
each for j. Dstage and handling. 

2. The University Can^t Train Teachers, Prominent schcol administrators, 
including Richi.rd Foster of Berl eley, Barbara Sizemore (then in Chicago), 
Jose Cardenas of San Antonio, and Paul Salmon of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, talk about school-based training for future 
teachers and about how certification, accrediting, tenure, and funding 
problems affect change in teacher education. Related essays and court 
cases. $1 each for postage and handling. 

3. Of Edo cation and Human Community. Essays on education and the commu- 
nity building process include writings by Phillippe Aries, J. H. Van den 
Berg, President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, James S. Coleman, Jerome 
S. Brunei , John Bremer and the editors of The Ecologist. A value state- 
ment o^ the Study Conamission and a discussion among leaders in experi- 
mental education are also included. $1 each for postage and handling. 

4. Toward a Community of Seekers . Published for Johnston College, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands, California, the book records a national sym- 
posium on higher experimental education and lists 267 experimenting 
coirege programs and related or5anizations, $3 per copy. 

5. Nothing But Praise: Thoughts on the Ties Between Higher Education and 
the Federal Government, by Lewis Pino. $1 each for postage and handling. 

6. The Supply and Demand of Teachers and Teaching, by Evelyn Zerfoss and 
Leo Shapiro. $1 each for postage and handling. 

7. Newsletter. No charge. 

8. Information Sheet on Student Committee Training Documents. Includes 
prices for several publications available in late summer, 1973: Open 
Admissions ; How to Research the Power Structure of Your University ; 
We'll Do It Ourselves--Combatting Sexism in Education ; A Profile of 
Several Black Community Schools ; Mini-Ivlanual for A Free University, 
and others. 



SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER PAYABLE TO UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
TO: The Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, /jidrews Hall, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68^508. 



SUNY at Binghamton Develops I nnovational Projects Board 



The Innovational Projects Board at the State University of New York 
■t Blnghamton is a Harpur College committee institutionalized in 
March, 1973. The IPB s an agency responsible for: (1) gran*lng 
academfc credit for innovative courses and 'ndivldual or group study 
projects, and (2) approving proposals by Individual students for if,ter- 
departmental major programs not listed in the college catalog. The 
Board is made up of five faculty members, three students, and the doan 
O) Harpur College. 

Although the IPB is charged with facilitating "innovative" academic 
challenges, It is only one of several agencies in Harpur College throuc h 
which such academic work is possible. IPB consults appropriate per- 
sons to see whether a given proposal — sponsored by one or morfj 
faculty members and submitted to an academic council of a col- 
lege—may be implemented by a department, school, or committee 
before the iPB undertakes sponsorship. The IPB can provide resources 



or otherwise make possible curhcular development that is subsequently 
formally assumed by departments. 

It is difficult to define what is meant by "innovation" in education, 
but a working definition used by IPB is: "that *vhich is academically 
sound but not readily accomplished within the established university 
structure except through such specially devised faculty-student commit* 
tees as the IPB." | 

All proposals to the IPB are submitted on behalf of the applicants 
by an academic council made up ot faculty and students. Participants i 
in IPB's endeavors submit a summary and Cfilical review of their pro- 
jects. Any faculty members, administrators, or students, as individuals 
or groups, may submit course proposals. Individual students or student 
groups may submit proposals for supervised independent-study pro- 
jects for acaaemic credit, and any stulent may concjrrently submit 
more than one proposal tor individual p. Meets 



UPEP Program Reactivated; Closing Date for Submission Of 
Proposals Was June 20; Funds to Be Obligated by June 30 



The following item appeared in the federal Register, Vol. 38. No. 114, 
on Thursday, June 14, 1973: 

UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

Notice of Closing Date for the Submlsston 
of Applications 

The U.S. Office of Education will accept proposals for 1-year grants 
for the improvement of undergraduate programs for educational per- 
sonnel authorized under section 531 of the Education Professions 
Development Act, as amended by Public Law 92-^18, the Education 
Amendments of 1972. Eligible applicants include institutions of higher 
education, State education agencies, local eclucatiOii agencies, and 
consortia of the above. 

Grants will be made for the purpose of developing and installing alter- 
native programs for the undergraduate preparation of educational per- 
sonnel that are based upon active cooperation among the public 
schools, the arts and sciences disciplines and professional teacher 
education. Proposals must demonstate that the undergraduate prepara- 
tion programs will be devefoped in concert with and show continuing 
responsiveness to the needs of the schools and the communities they 
serve. It is expected that activities funded under this program will act 




as a catalyst for multiyear efforts using local funds. Expenses covered 
by these grants will include costs of program de^•elopment and installa- 
tion or conversion to the new alternatives from existing training prog- 
rams and will not Include stipends and the costs of the operation of 
the training activities themselves. 
Criteria upon which proposals will be evaluated are: 

The appropriateness of the budget to the statement of work; 

The quality and adequacy of the proposed design; 

The influence and experience ot personnel; 

Degree of participation of the schools, professional education, 
and ^he faculties of arts and science in both planning and impie- 
menling the program; 

Extent to which the proposed design is a clear alternative to 
the present system; and 

Likelihood that the proposed design will inftue.ice the reform 
of the undergraduate preparation of educational personnel. 

Prospective applicants are notified that funds appropriated for this 
program must be obligated by the Office of Education no later than 
June 30, ''973. In order to be considered properiy completed, an applica- 
tion must be received no later ;han June 20, 1973. Applications may 
be obtained from and are to be submitted to the National Center for 
the Improvemei t of Educational Syvtens, U.S. Office of Education, 400 
Maryland Aveni-e SW., Washmgtcn, D.O. 20202. (telephone 202- 
962-8176 or 202-962-1292.) 

All grants for the support of activities covered by this notice are qov- 
erned by applicable statutory requireme^nts and will be made subject 
to standard terms and conditions appropriate thereto. A copy of such 
terms and conditior>s are available upon request at the above address. 

This no^ e is effective immedialely. 
Dated May 21, 1973. 

JOHN OTTINA. 
Actlrtg U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Approved June 6, 1973. 

CASPER W. WEINBERGER. 
Secrefary, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

[FR Doc. 7^11981 FiW 6-13-73; 10:05 am]. 
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